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Principles and Issues Underlying The 
Indian Teacher Education Program At 
The University Of Saskatchewan 



by 

Don C. E^iLnett 

IKTRODUCTIOM 

ITEP stands for Indian Teacher Education Program at the University 
of Saskatchewan In Saskatoon In vhlch Indian and Metis students earn the 
Saskatchewan Standard A teaching certificate. 

The need for native children to be taught by people who understand 
thetn has been long recognized. Teachers of native ancestry can help sake 
school learning ntore meaningful, A teacher training program is a way in 
which native people can better meet the future with prlde^ understanding 
and confidence. 

ITEP was developed at the request of the Indian people of 
Saskatchewan, Joint planning on the part of the Indian Cultural College 
of the Federation of Saskatchewan Indians, the provincial Board of Teacher 
Education^ The Saskatchewan Department of Education^ the Saskatchewan 
School Trustees' Association^ the Saskatchewan Teachers' Federation^ the 
Federal Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development and the 
University has made this a reality. 

The involvement of so many diverse groups indicates the high 
Interest in native teacher education. The involvement of agencies such as 
the Board of Teacher Certification^ the Department of Education^ the 
Saskatchewan School Trustees* Association^ the Saskatchewan Teachers* 
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Federation, and the University should ensure an academic quality to the 
prograa. The involvement of other groups such as the Federation of 
Saslcatchevan Indians and the Departiaent of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development should assist in developing a realistic and relevant base to 
the program. 

There are, however, problems which can arise with so many diverse 
groups involved in the philosophy and policy development of a teacher 
education progran. Each group justifiably feels that it has a vested 
interest in the program and its development. If these groups should feel 
very strongly about the development of particular aspects of the program. 
It can malce it most difficult for personnel worlcing within the program to 
work effectively. Areas of responsibility for each group should be care- 
fully and clearly defined. The degree of direct involvement in the daily 
vorlcing operations of the program should be clearly determined for each 
group. It appears that these guidelines need to be quite general in 
nature so that those personnel involved in the daily administration of the 
program can develop effective program procedures. Guidelines which are 
too specific in nature can too readily lead to conflicts in interest and 
in worlcing principles. 

There are two general aims of the Indian Teacher Education Program, 
One purpose is to prepare native people for classroom teaching, A second 
purpose is to provide broad educational experiences which will give the 
individual more freedom in his choice of career. 

It should be noted that one objective is no more or no less 
important than the other. Although a primary purpose of the program is 
to develop native teachers it is also equally recognized that individual 
needs must be met also. Equal recognition of the second objective means 
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that individuals who recognize that CeachinS is noc for then can feel 
cbey have nevertheless succeeded in both Che program and in life. Failure 
CO achieve a Ceaching cercificace should tioC oalce a person feel he has 
failed himself or Che educacional cause of native people. 

The program is a parallel ciodel for ceacher educacion Co che 
"regular" ceacher educacion model aC che University of SaslcaCchewan, 
Scudencs are eligible for a Ceaching cercificace afcer tvo successful 
years in addicion Co an inicial oriencacion seicescer, ScudenCs encered 
che program in February, 1973, and January 1974, and a new group of sCudenCs 
is scheduled co encer che program each January, 

EQUAL CERTIFICATIOK 

Graduaces of chis program receive a Scandard A Ceaching cercificace 
which will enable chem Co ceach in any elemencary school in SaskaCchewan, 
This has meanc chac universicy course vorlc is basically che saice as is 
required for College of Educacion scudents, wich some adapcation of concent 
which is noced in a lacer seccion of che paper. 

Equal cercificacion is a sound and juscifiable argumenc, Indian 
people demand equal treaCcaenC, Kot Co give native people equal certifica- 
tion vould be CO concinue Co creat chem as second class cicizens. Special 
cercificaces of any kind which limit a minority group in any manner when 
compared to ocher people in che society are justifiably not accepcable. 

Equal cercificacion has other implicacions. It means chat those 
receiving Che cercificace are enCicled Co ceach in any school wichin che 
province of Saslcacchewan, Equal cercificacion does noc limic anyone co 
reCurn Co schools baclc on the reserve. If a basic purpose of a Hacive 
Teacher Educacion Program is co provide Ceachers co ceach Indian children 
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In schools on reservations then the concept of equal certification he 
a self-defeating concept. Many of the young native teachers nay choose to 
not return to the reserve for a variety of reasons, Kovever^ in Saskatch- 
ewan the Indian people seen to say that this should be each individual's 
choice, The concept of equality appears to take precedence over Lhe concept 
of native teachers for native students^ 

ADMISSION POLICIES 

Applicants are considered who have; 

1) regular university entrance requirements - grade 12 academic with a 65Z 
average 

or 

2) been out of school one full year and have grade 12 academic with a 60% 
average 

or 

3) adult admission requlrecients - applicants who have reached their 20th 
birthday by September 1st of the coming school year. 

Initial solicitation for candidates begins with the liaison 
officers of the Indian Cultural Cbllege, Education Component^ who are in 
the field and cover all reserves in the province^ Furthermore^ Indian 
Affairs counsellors are located in five districts who disseminate informa- 
tion to potential candidates. Other organizations^ such as the Native 
Women's Organization and the Metis Society^ also play ^ role in J^ecommend- 
ing candidates for ITEP, 

Actual recruitment and screening of applicants consists of three 
major steps, A candidate must successfully complete the previous step 
before being admitted to the next step in the recruitment procedure. 
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Solicitation of Written Materia ls 

a) Applications are solicited. These are letters o£ reference 
froa native people * e.g. Chief, School Comittee chairman^ band adininis-* 
trator^ school personnel^ forcier employers. 

b) Transcripts are sent frcm the Department of Education. 

c) A letter is received from each applicant. This is a resume as 
veil as an indication of vhy they want to join XTEP. 

d) Application for university entrance is coopleted. 

Screening of Applications 

a) This is done by numerical computation. Kumber weightings are 
assigned to variables such as age group^ marital status ^ children^ 
academic background ^ category^ employment experience on or off reserves ^ 
work experience in education (teacher aide^ school committee vork^ etc.)^ 
fluency In native language and experiences in summer courses/university 
training. 

b) Scores are totalled. 

c) Scores are placed on a bell (normal) curve. In general^ 
extreme top and bottom scores are rejected. Candidates with top scores 
usually meet regular university admission and candidates with low scores 
are screened out with a letter of notification and statement specifying in 
which areas further upgrading is required for consideration the following 
year. 

Personal Interview 

This Is an open interview conducted largely by native people 
representing the Indian Cultural College, ITEP personnel and the Indian and 
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Northern Education Frogram at the university. General personality factors 
and verbal fluency In native language are considered during the interview. 

The numerical computation system of the second taajor step has been 
discontinued in the entrance procedures of the program. This has been due^ 
in partj to the cumbersome and complicated processing of scores. It has 
been also due to a change in philosophy toward the question of entrance 
standards to the program. 

Admission to university has been a long debated issue. It has 
been often felt that to raise the standards of the university it is 
necessary to raise the admission standards. Such a position is based on 
the assumption that high input is required in order to produce a high 
quality of output. It also implies that what goes on between the input 
stage and the output stage is relatively insignificant. This view implies 
that if you already have a genius you will naturally produce a genius; and 
If you do not have a genius there is really not much that can be done 
through a program to produce a genius. 

This fatalistic view towards human development should not be 
accepted at the university level. If a program is a high quality operation^, 
then It should develop human beings during the length cf that program. 
People should not be screened out due to academic or philosophical consi- 
derations before they have the opportunity to attempt a program. This 
holds particularly true for people who come from a more varied cultural 
background. Screening should not occur before a program begins. Rather, 
screening should occur during a program, For example, screening areas 
may occur during mini-teaches to small groups, television teaching, and 
interviews with program personnel during the course of the program. 
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ORIEKTATIOK PRINCIPLE 

The Indian Teacher EducaCion Program sCudenCs spend Che first: 
seiQesCer in oriencacion. This semescer^ which begins in January^ is spent: 
orienting che students Co urban life as well as co Che university, 
Scudencs are acquainced wich Che universicy facilicies^ i«e, library^ 
recreacion facilicies^ social f3cilicies. During chis period^ skills in 
reading machemacics and scudy habirs are upgraded. 

In Aprils sCudenCs are assigned co schools in rural areas or in 
small communities. During Chis firsc scudenc Ceaching experience^ scudencs 
generally observe classroom ceachers ac work racher chan Cake a Ceaching 
role Chemselves. The purpose of the orienCaCion semesCer is co prepare Che 
sCudenCs for full cime studies in Educacion and co give them the opportunity 
to decide whether or not they are interested in making teaching their career. 
' Following is a list of major objectives for the on-campus experiences 

of the Orientation Semester; 

1, To view contmunity centres as the Indian Cultural College^ city 
museum^ art center^ and the Institute for Exceptional Children; 

2, To locate information in the library; 

3, To take notes from lectures; 

4, To participate in reading rate improvement; 

5, To participate In reading comprehension Improvement; 

6, To identify areas for improvement in basic math skills; 

7, To improve needed areas of basic math skills; 

8< To meet a minimum 50% knowledge evaluation on Indian culture, 
civics and history; 

9. To know how to plan a lesson for Ceaching; 
10. To write numerous essays with a minimum acceptance evaluation 

of 50%; 
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11, To attend classes and activities with a maximum of ten percent 
unexplained absences; 

12, To write a daily journal or log for purposes of re-orienting 
students towards writing; 

13, To develop confidence and skill in verba-i interaction within 

groups ; 

14, To acquire knowledge in consumer education in the areas of 
landlord- tenant relations^ personal budgeting^ and basic nutrition; 

15, To increase self-awareness and communication skills through a 
Prirticipacion in self-^awareness and communications workshop sessions; 

16, To increase knowledge and skill in Consumer Education in areas 
such as personal budgeting^ landlord-tenant relations^ credit card buying^ 
and basic nutrition. 

Study skills are reviewed and upgraded. Students use individualieed 
program materials in the Reading Lab. Arrangements for familiarization and 
use of materials in the Indian and Northern Curriculum Resources Centre and 
the College of Education Library are made. Emphasis is on location finding^ 
summarizing^ and note-taking from lectures, 

Iinmediate diagnostic testing does not occur. The feeling is that 
the IXEP students should first be familiarized with the new surroundings 
as well as have the opportunity to become re-orientcd towards books and 
academic chinking. This re-orientation may provide more accurate test 
results than would be the case if students were administered a battery of 
tests on the first day or in the firs^t week on campus, 

A diagnostic instrument to identify word attack skills is admini- 
stered later in the semester. In addition^ each of the individualized 
reading labs have pre-^tests which help students locate their levels within 
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the lab. In respect to writing skills^ students work In programed mterials 
in addition to receiving group classmrk and individual guidance by ITEP 
staff. 

The SRA Mathematical Diagnostic Test Is administered, llajor mathe- 
matical concepts are identified* In each case^ pre-tests and post-tests 
help determine learning. 

For the initial two in-take groups of students, the math upgrading 
focused on the learning of basic math principles through an individualized 
learning program and lab experiences. Students then Qoved Into the study 
of the teaching of math during the regular EDCUR 210 Methods course the 
following September, This sequence was based on the rationale that one 
must understand a subject before he is able to teach it. 

Results of this approach to the math upgrading was not entirely 
satisfactory. The upgrading experience did not lead to a satisfactory per- 
/ formance level in EDCUR 210, 

One area of concern arose from the lack of Interest or motivation 
generated for math during the Orientation Semester* Some students increased 
their apprehension of the study of math. These feelings, for some, appeared 
to be influenced by their inability to cope consistently in an Individualized 
learning situation, 

A second area of concern related to the different objectives between 
the upgrading orientation class and EDCUR 210, The purpose of the upgrading 
class was to seek solutions, whereas in EDCUR 210 focus was on teaching 
methods. Focus switched from a content orientation to a process orientation 
and students found it difficult to make this adjustment. Once the mental 
set associated with finding solutions to content was established in the up-- 
grading course, students often were unable to adjust to the emphasJs on the 
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cethods and process of ctatheiDdtics. 

For the third in*take group of students the learning of math 
content and methods vas presented simultaneously* Students learned the 
content by focussing upon teaching methods. Rather than a break in eziphasis 
between upgrading and EOCUR 210^ one class became a consistent continuation 
of the other class. 

The approach to the Reading Upgrading component of the Orientation 
Seinester changed as well. In previous Orientation Semesters^ emphasis was 
placed on conssercially designed exercises to develop specific reading 
skills* Hovever these exercises appeared to be isolated and disjointed from 
any larger meaningful context* As a result students appeared to lack 
sufficient motivation during the reading upgrading sessions* 

Greater emphasis vas placed on the comprehension of reading material* 
A second change was to utilize reading materials which related directly to 
topics taken in other components of the Orientation Semester such as Indian 
History and Consumer Education* Although a commercial set of reading 
materials is still used^ more time is allotted for reading materials which 
are closer in context with the students' experiences. 

Unstructured learning situations are planned for the ITEP students 
during orientation* For example^ each day students fill out their own 
daily plan sheets. They are pennitted to study where and when they want 
within the general areas of math skills and reading skills. Individual 
work in specific areas is selected each week with individual guidance and 
counselling sessions with tutorial counsellors* These weekly guidance and 
counselling sessions involve (a) a review of daily work sheets and skill- 
building activities and (b) a focus on individual concerns^ interests 
and/or problems* 

14 
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As the semester progresses a gradual change in emphasis leading 

toward education and the school helps prepare students for their practicum 

experiences. For exanple^ the Reading and English classes deal Eaore with 

* 

Education-related topics, and the Consumer Education classes are replaced 

* 

with activities directly related to school and the classroom, 

TUTORIAL SERVICES AND ACADEMIC PERPORMANCE 

Tutoring services are available when students are taking acadeniic 
courses. Individual tutoring provides guidance for students with projects 
and written assignments. Students receive individual help in reviewing 
lecture notes and reading assignments. Group sessions are held periodically 
to summarize and review key concepts from textbooks and reference materials. 
In some cases ITEP staff teach the regular academic courses, . 

Tutorial assistance is essential in enabling students to complete 
a quality university teacher education program. Lack of tutorial aid would, 
in all likelihood^ result in a high number of student failures and drop-outs. 

Although the failure rate in classes has been low^ academic grades 
have not been high. This may be due to several factors. Students did not 
achieve high academic grades prior to entry to university and this pattern 
has remained consistent. Lack of study skills and/or adjustment difficulties 
to the university environment may account for this. Low grades may in part 
be attributable .to a heavier class load than that experienced by students 
in .the regular Teacher Education Program, Students in the regular program 
take fifteen hours of classes per week (5 courses at 3 hours per week). 
Although ITEP students take only four classes, instructors lecture for more 
than 3 hours per week in order to complete their courses in the shorter time 
period in which ITEP students were on campus. The student teaching component 
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each semester nandates IT£F students to complete their university courses 
in 9 Weeks rather than in the 12-14 weeks which students in the regular 
program receive. 

There appears to be no definitive division between grades received 
from the College of Arts and Science and the College of Education. Both 
highest and lowest group means were recorded in Arts and Science classes. 
Class grade means in the introductory Psychology course and the education 
courses were inore uniform. 

Many students found it difficult to complete class assignments. 
Individual interviews were held with students to determine causes for incom- 
plete or late class assignments. Students were asked a general^ open 
question concerning their difficulty in completing assignments. 

As indicated in Table 1^ a single cause for not completing assign- 
ments was not noted. It should be noted^ however^ that Table 1 does not 
indicate the intensity or degree of difficulty experienced by students^ 

Place to work and availability or suitability of materials did not 
appear to hamper most students. Loss of materials was a more common reason 

for failure to complete assignments. 

Instructional causes appeared to be a major reason for lack of 

assignment completion. Relatively few students felt the instructor "talked 

over my head" or was prejudiced against Indians. Use of foul language 

"turned off" a few students. Although five students felt prejudice by an 

instructor surfaced a few times^ student feeling on this point did not 

appear to be intense. Their reaction appeared to be that of withdrawal or 

"turned off" rather than that of aggressive hostility. 
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Table 1 

Seasons for Difficulty in Doing Class Assignioents 

n^l9 



Reasons 



No- of 
Students 



Total 
Responses 



Physical Causes : 



- Place to work 

- Materials 

not available 
not suitable 
loss of t&aterials 



3 
3 
8 
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Instructional 



Causes : - Time 

- Too many 

- Too long 

- The instructor - 

too sophisticated language 

foul language 

prejudice 

irrelevant 

unrealistic 

unclear directions 



1 
7 
10 

4 
4 
5 
7 
3 
8 
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Personal Causes : - Absent from class 

- Disliked the subject 

- Family situation 

- Medical reasons 

- Peer influence 
Fear of comparison 
Fear of failure 
Unhappy with perfomtance 
Lack of skills 
Lack of self-discipline 



(external) 
(internal) 



2 
9 
3 
3 
5 
1 
5 
11 
6 
5 
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Number and length of assignments affected the conpletion rate. 
Dislike for the subject was frequently smcmarized as the reason for not 
completing assignments. Nearly all students felt they had been given 
adequate time to complete assignments in all courses. In some cases , 
repeated extensions led to a piling up of overdue assignments. 

Personal causes affected the completion rate on assignments for 
some students. I^happiness with their own perfonuance was noted as a cause. 
This resulted in students starting an assignment or even finishing the 
assignment, but failing to hand it in to the Instructor because they felt 
it was not yet at a sufficient level of quality. These high expectations 
appeared to be due to the student's own internal perceptions of academic 
excellence rather than the instructor's expectations of work performance. 

Students' feelings that their work was not of adequate quality 
niay relate to their self-concept. This implication is supported by many 
students who readily recognized and admitted their own lack of academic 
skills and lack of self**discipline. This lack of confidence may imply 
that many native students perceive the university as an unachievable ideal. 

The attendance factor is an undeniable present situation in many 
programs involving native students. The Department of Indian and Northern 
Affairs has used its control over finances to shape behavior of Indian 
students in programs of the past. This consideration has been taken into 
account in the ITEP program. Should students be docked for not attending 
classes? On the one hand it may be argued that they are being paid to 
participate in a program. If teachers are not at school for a justifiable 
reason then those teachers are not paid for that day of work. Similarly, 
it may be argued that such a policy should be made mandatory during a 
teacher education program. 
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On the other hand it may be argued that the right to educational 
non^ is a treaty right and cannot be justifiably taken avay frcm those 
students enrolled in an education program. Further^ it isay be argued that 
those in a pover position do not have the moral right to modify behavior 
through purse strings. Responsible behavior cannot be developed if the 
threat of withholding finances is continually held over the heads of the 
students. What is needed is a form of behavior modification in vhich 
students gradually move along the road toward responsible attendance regard- 
less of the money situation. This can only be achieved if students are 
given their regular educational allowance without attendance considerations^ 
even though they may abuse this privilege^ particularly in the beginning* 
What is needed is research which will indicate the effect that withholding 
money for non-attendance has on behavior. Thus far there has been little 
or no research findings tc indicate the extent of this influence* 

There has been a 632 discontinuee rate in the program. A wide 
variety of reasons such as illness^ more attractive financial opportunities 
elsewhere^ insufficient educational allowances to pay financial debts 
incurred prior to entering the program^ realization of a lack of interest 
in teaching^ course failures^ and home sickness have contributed to the drop- 
out rate. 

There appears to be no large difference in number of years away from 
school between those who have discontinued and those who have continued in 
the program. Average years away from school for discontinuees was 5.1 years 
whereas the average for those remaining in the program was 4.3 years. 

Findings with the first group of students implied that academic 
background may be a factor in the retention/attrition rate. The mean grade 
level for discontinuees was 9.66, whereas the mean grade level for those 
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regaining in the program was II. 0* However^ in the second group of students 
both discontinuees and those who have continued in the program averaged 
eleven years in school. Those remaining in the program ranged from voca- 
tional grade ten to grade twelve in the discontinuee group. It appears, 
therefore, that academic background laay be an inconclusive factor in 
determining whether or not students will reisain in the program. 

Age difference appears to be an insignificant factor in the retention/ 
attrition rate. The average age of discontinuees was 21.67 years compared to 
22.82 years for those remaining in the program. 

Coicpletion rate on assignments during the on-campus orientation 
semester was analyzed in a further attempt to determine causes for discon- 
tinuing in the program. Thirty-three assignments were required during the 
orientation semester. An analysis of the completion rate on these assigninents 
t by those students remaining in the program for the entire on-campus period 

indicated little difference in the number of assignments completed by those 
who later discontinued and those who have remained in the program. Those 
remaining in the program completed an average of 26.4 assignments compared 
to 25.2 assignments by discontinuees. It appears that factors other than 
academic performance during the orientation semester affect whether or not 
students remain in the program. 

Geographic location (i.e. reservations vs urban/small town) may be a 
variable in the retention/attrition rate. Eighty-two percent of the discon- 
tinuees came from reservation backgrounds. Eight students from northern 
communities^ out of a total of seventy-two students^ enrolled in the program. 
Only two of these students (one from La Ronge^ a larger urban northern 
center) have remained. It appears that the present ITEP model of teacher 
education may be more oriented to people from an urban setting than to those 
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vho have recently lived on reservations or in northern comnmnities* 

The issue of integration versus segregation of Indian students at 
the university Is debatable. The very nature of the ITEP program at the 
University of Saskatchewan mandates segregated classes. This is caused by 
the heavy ezsphasls on field experiences* Students leave the university to 
participate in student teaching activities part way through each seinester. 
Classes in the regular program continue on until the end of the seaester. 
It is non*operatlonal to have half a class leave part way through a semester 
vhile the remaining students continue on. 

Some students expressed concern over tbe segregational aspects of 
the program and indicated a desire to be more involved in classes with 
students in the regular undergraduate program. When time scheduling has 
been appropriate Indian students have been Integrated into regular university 
classes and/or seminars* This occurs in about three or four classes during 
the two and one-half year program. 

Other studentSj particularly early in the program^ tend to favor 
segregated classes. They feel that they want to remain together as a group 
until at least they feel toore secure about their new surroundings at the 
univer sity. 

However^ segregation for the entire length of the program may be 
questioned. At certain points^ during particular classes^ integration may 
be both possible and desirable. Students are projected into integrated 
situations when they go out to the schools to teach. They are projected 
into integrated situations when they go downtown^ to a hotels or to other 
places of business in the outside world. If the program is to develop 
individuals to operate effectively both in the Indian wovld and the larger 
society^ then integrated experiences at certain points are necessary. The 
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Indian scudencs have a natural curiosicy as co what: Che ocher university 
students are like, what other "regular" classes are like in the college. 
This opportunity should not be denied them during their involvement in 
teacher education. 

COUNSELLING 

The counselling aspect of the prograD involves the idea of encourag-* 
ing students to become more aware of themselves and their relationships with 
other people, i.e. their peers, their families and school children. This 
involves individual counselling, couples counselling, family counselling and 
group counselling. 

Students are assisted in the location of satisfactory living accom- 
modations in the city. In the early part of the program students were 
encouraged to leave their wives and children on the reserve. It was felt 
that this situation would enable students to concentrate more heavily on 
academic work. It was also thought that this would encourage students to 
return to the reserve and not become entirely involved in urban life. 

However, the separation of families produced unhappy situations and 
students are now encouraged to bring their families with them to the city. 

Staff in the Indian Teacher Education Program work as both counsellors 
and course instructors for some classes. Can a counsellor also be an instruc- 
tor? On the one hand it may be desirable to have IT£P personnel teaching 
academic courses. These personnel know the background of the individual 
student better than regular university instructors. Since they supervise 
the students during student teaching, they should be able to relate course 
content more readily to actual teaching situations. 
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There are, however, two probl^ns which arise from tutorial counsel- 
lors instructing classes. One problem is in teros of time. Time spent in 
preparing and teaching classes means that less time is available for 
counselling and program development, A second problem is related to the 
role expectations of instructors and counsellors. An instructor must 
demand a certain performance from his students. Demands of certain behaviors 
is not part of the role of a good counsellor. It may be argued that the same 
individual cannot be both ^n instructor and counsellor to the same group of 
people. One or the other role must become dominant, A more workable 
arrangement is to have counsellors work with Instructors. Counsellor and 
instructor should not be the same person. This conflict in roles can only 
lead to a certain degree of alienation for students in the program. 

!H - - - - - ^ - . - . , . - 

ADAPTATION OF COURSE CONTENT 

Students take the same courses as other College of Education under- 
graduates. These courses include: English^ Physical Education^ Psychology^ 
Anthropology^ Introduction to Education^ Educational Foundations^ Educational 
Psychology and the numerous teaching methods classes. 

Although course work is essentially similar to that of other teacher 
education programs^ there are attempts to develop background knowledge and 
competencies for teaching through subject matter which Is more relevant to 
native culture. Examples of this are evidenced in the attention to Indian 
legends and poetry In English, There is an emphasis on Morth American 
Indian cultures in the Anthropology course. Students research and write 
on both the present culture and history of their home reservations to ful- 
fill course requirements in Anthropology and History. The Social Studies 
methods course focused on teaching strategies for developing greater self- 
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awareness^ building self-concept^ and analyzing values In the classroom. 
The Math Bethods class Includes a brief study of the Cree and Chlpeyyan 
number system. A cross-cultural comnunlcatlons component Is Included* In 
the Introduction to Education class. The Educational Psychology students 
are encouraged to make cross-cultural generalizations and comparisons 
from basic principles and research studies. 

The degree that course content should be adapted Is a contentious 
Issue, It can be argued that the course content for any student needs to 
be relevant and adapted to meet the particular needs of that student. 
Often It becomes a philosophical questloa as to what a student best needs. 
There Is little doubt that native students probably can acquire a great 
deal of benefit from studying native culture and history as well as a study 
of minority groups in Canadian society. Hqweyer^ does. this mean ^o say 
that these students need not study the Canadian social scene in a broader 
context^ world history^ or international politics? 

It may be advisable to follow the basic principle of learning 
close to the intmedlate environment in- the beginning and then gradually 
moving outward toward an expanding horizon, For example^ students tsight 
begin in the program with courses related to Indian history^ culture^ and 
sociology. As the program progresses courses relating to a broader 
context might be introduced. These courses might be courses in inter- 
national politics J the Canadian social scene and other areas of concern 
for all Canadian students. 
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FIELD EXPERIENCES 

The concept: of early corrpltment: has been builc inco Che program. 
The concept: is based on Che racionale chac a person needs encoui)Cer 
firsc-hand experiences before academic course work can have real meaning. 
Early cotamicmenc neans chac scudencs are provided Che opporcunicy Co 
decide whecher or not chey wane to pursue ceaching as a career, Silberman 
noces Che disadvancage of a late exposure Co Che "real world" of Che class- 
room. 

The face chac mosc educacion schools delay praccice ceaching 
uncll Che studencs' senior year is anocher serious and some- 
cimes facal weakness for ic denies sCudenCs Che chance Co 
discover whecher chey like ceaching or noc uncil Che end of 
cheir course of scudy. (l) 

Early exposure avoids Che sicuacion in which an individual may 
accend. classes on campus.J^or several^years. .before, any.^accual .classroont 
Ceaching. In some cases, unforcunacely, people have decided pursue a 
career in Ceaching because ic is too late Co swicch inco anocher field. 
They have felc thac perseverance in a program ch^ may noc wish Co be in is 
juscified in cerms of Che auiounc of cime and efforc already placed in ic. 

The Indian Teacher Educacion Program ac Che UniversiCy of Saskacch- 
ewan places scudents into five week praccice Ceaching sicuacions in each of 
Che five semesters. Each semescer includes approximacely five weeks of 
studenc Ceaching, Studencs experience a wide variety of classroom sicua- 
cions in all Indian schools, incegrated schools and all white schools. They 
are placed in various locations such as reservacion schools, small cowns, 
cicies, and isolaced norchern secclemencs. 



(l) Charles E, Silbetman, Crisis in Che Classroom . New York: Random House, 

1970, p, 461, 
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Early in the development o£ the progran efforts were made to 
decrease the gap between university experiences and actual teaching exper- 
iences. Prior to each student teaching experience, ITEP staff contacted 
president if ied cooperating teachers to discuss possibilities of relating 
what students were taking in their current university courses with what 
would be taught in classrooms where they were to teach. Course Instructors 
were encouraged to nieet with teachers so joint planning could occur. When 
students were taking an English course at the university, arrangements were 
made for them to teach language In the schools for that semester. Similar 
arrangements were attempted in respect to the other subject areas when ITEP 
students took their various teaching methods classes. 

In general these efforts did not produce satisfactory results. 
Teachers often found it difficult tq organize their classwork to relate to 
a particular University course. Similarly, most university instructors 
were at a loss to relate their course content directly to numerous and 
particular classroom situations. Students appeared, at this point in time, 
unable to relate a great deal of their university course work to their 
student teaching experiences. 

An initial schedule consisted of three weeks in scliools, two weeks 
back on campus and three weeks out in the same school. However, few 
students preferred this schedule to a straight time block. Students felt 
that the 3-2*-3 schedule was too unsettling and that switches back to 
campus or back to a community occurred just as they were becoming adjusted 
to one location. 

Instructor and teacher feedback on the 3-2*-3 schedule was neutral. 
The original purpose of the tuo-week period back on caopus to prepare a 
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unit CO be taught during the final three-week period was generally 
unsuccessful due to failure to identify or carry through a teaching unit. 

Students vere divided in their feelings toward full-time student 
teaching or dividing time between teaching and working on class assign-- 
oents. 

Teacher and principal feedback in regard to the split work loa4 
between teaching and working on course assignments was negative. Teachers 
felt that students failed to becotse sufficiently involved ig the classroom 
and community as a result of their commitment to university coursework 
while out in the field. In some instances, dissatisfaction by teachers 
with IT£P students' planning for lessons was attributed to the required 
university course work. As a result the present schedule consists of 
approKioately eleven weeks on campus in which all course work is completed 
prior to going out into the field for student teaching. This permits 
students to concentrate on classes or on teaching at specified times 
during each semester. 

Student teaching is evaluated in terms of attendance and work per- 
formance. Unsatisfactory attendance largely occurred when first year 
students realized that classroom teaching was not in their interests and, 
therefore, discontinued in the program. Unsatisfactory teaching perform- 
ance was ],argely based on weaknesses in adequate planning of lessons, 
Practicum experiences throughout the program have enabled ITEP staff and 
other College of Education supervisory personnel to assist in building 
teaching competencies from one semester to the next. 

It may be argued that this continued and heavy emphasis on actual 
classroom teaching is necessary if native people are to become familiar 
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and at ease with the classroom, Ublilce vhite students who may have bad 
icore successful experiences during their public school life^ niany native 
people have not had such positive and rewarding experiences in school. It 
is^ therefore^ necessary to provide a longer and more in-depth positive 
experience in the classroom during the time involved in their teacher 
education. 

In addition to this arguicent^ it snxst also be recognized that 
students in the regular teacher education program are dissatisfied with 
their exposure to field experience. This exposure is often criticized as 
being too short and insufficient. Therefore^ when a new program for 
native people was designed^ it was felt that a continued and heavy exposure 
to actual experiences in a classroom would be more desirable. 

However^ to swing the pendulusi from on-campus experiences to field 
experiences may not be the answer to high quality teacher education. 
Students in the Indian Teacher Education Program at the University of 
Saskatchewan have expressed a greater unwillingness to go out and partici- 
pate in student teaching each semester. They appear to have become tired 
and somewhat bored with having to go out and repeat a practice teaching 
experience in seme classroom. Many have also felt that a five-week 
practicum each semester is too long a time. Host prefer the on-campus 
class work to the student teaching component of the program. As a result 
program personnel have considered fewer than five weeks of student teach- 
ing each semester. Fart of this time has been changed to mini-teaching 
and peer teaching on-campus experiences with the aid of audio and video- 
tape feedback. 
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FtlTURE DEVELOPMENT 

Careful consideration is required for future developiaent of the 
prograO' These deliberations need to focus on three laajor areas! 
(1) an off-campus program, (2) the practicum, and (3) program research 
and evaluation. 

The rationale for an off-caopus program is based on the need to 
serve northern conmunities with teachers of native ancestry. People from 
these cenmiunities are reluctant to move from their hoHies and families to 
attend an on-campus university program in a "southern" city. Many of 
these people are "supply teachers" and teacher aides working in northern 
classrooms who have exhibited a potential to become effective teachers. 

The current model of the Indian Teacher Education Program at the 
Vniversit]^ of Saskatchewan has been unable to recruit teacher aides and 
other potential teachers from northern commtmities^ As noted earlier, 
only eight students from northern communities, out of total of seventy*-two 
students, have enrolled in the first two student in-takes of ITEP« Six of 
these students have discontinued. Family-home consideration was the major 
factor in discontinuing the program. To provide an adequate serv^^ce to 
residents of the north, it appears that some aspect of ITEP must consider 
the development of a field-centered approach to teacher education. 

One approach in the development of off-campus classes is to 
provide correspondence courses. Students might work at the courses as 
they work as teacher aides or student teacher/interns in their home 
communities. In this approach times would need to be arranged for instruc- 
tors and students to meet during workshop seminars through each semester. 
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The class Mgfat be included within a faculty r^enber^s regular work loadr 
or as an overload^ depending on circusistances within university deparcnents 
and colleges. '^Field co-ordinators^' vould need Co be appointed to aid 
students in cspletisg course requirements and practicun experiences in 
northern ccisnnmicies. The co-ordinators night be dravn from principals 
or other teaching personnel In these comunities. 

An alternate approach is to identify off-cactus instructors to 
work at a northern caspus in touns such as La Ronge or Uranium City. Hiese 
Instructors vould vdrk in close conjunction vith various university depart^ 
ments offering courses. 

A second future consideration is the developrtent of more meaningful 
practlcuni experiences. One purpose of this program has been to develop 
conaaunity teachers in addition to classroom teachers. At present all field 
experiences consist basically of practice teaching in classrooms. There 
are few community«*oriented activities to provide students opportunities to 
become concerned and Involved with the cocmninity in addition to the school. 
This deletion in the program Is largely due to all field experiences being 
directly channeled through school personnel. 

It nay therefore be desirable to channel some field experiences 
through the Federation of Saskatchewan Indians^ band administratorsj school 
psychologists J adult education personnel^ welfare department personnel^ 
health services ^ recreatiorial leaders, or Department of Indian and Morthern 
Affairs counsellors. Such field experiences may relate more meaningfully 
to Arts and Science on-campus courses during the first year. This ^fould 
leave the emphasis on direct classroom field experiences for the second 
year when students are more involved in on*-campus Methods courses. A 
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cocsunity-oriented experience should be pemilted only after 3 student had 
deoQnstrated satisfactory performance during previous clas&room practice 

m 

teaching experiences. 

m 

Consideration needs to be given to the proportion of tide involved 
In student teaching. At present, all ITEP students experience a heavy 
practice teaching program which may be bordering at the point of diminish- 
ing returns. Although a heavy eophasis on school end connunity experiences 
nay be desirable early in the program to provide practical experience to 
which students can relate university course work^ "farming out" students 
to schools during the entire teacher education appears to be less than 
desirable. 

^rther^ the present practice is to make students familiar with 
and conform to the present school structure. Since there are questions 
raised about the adequacy of the present school structure^ particularly by 
native people^ the continuance of random school experiences may be 
questionable. 

ITEP students possess school-delated experiences vatying from 
numerous years of school committee and teacher aide work to no school- 
related work* 

It appears more logical to provide a larger number of school exper-^ 
iences for those having had little previous experience^ and to provide 
some eduational experiences other than the usual "student teaching/ 
classroom work" for individuals having had classroom experiences during 
their years as teacher aides. Alternate experiences for the latter indi- 
viduals may be more coctmunity related. Similarly^ it may be desirable 
for certain individuals to spend more time at on-campus course work than 
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the preseat nine-week period permits, A good program should be sufficient- 
ly flexible to provide a variety of experiences to better neet individual 
needs in the prograo. 

Another possibility is to "concentrate'' experiences in particular 
types of pre-identified teaching-learning situations. Following a 
successful practicum experience in a "oonaal" classroom^ students oight be 
"concentrated" in 

(a) open area schools^ 

(b) schools utilizing native content ^ 

(c) classroODs in which individualization^ contracting and individual 
study is apparent^ 

(d) schools using team teaching approaches. 

Present practice does not include experiences in any areas as 
these^ unless it is by chance that a few individuals encounter such 
situations. 

Rationale for such an adjustisent is based on the assumption that 
varied experiences are inore desirable than the same basic experience 
numerous times* Continuance of the present student teaching operation 
means that students can complete their program without having seen or 
experienced many "progressive" areas of education which have been advocated 
by native leaders. 

Finally I the area of research and evaluation requires careful 
consideration. Future research must focus on objectives established in 
the original design of the program. The original purpose of the program 
to prepare native people for classroom teaching cannot be evaluated until 
the first group of students graduate in the spring of 1975, Until then^ 
further research can help to determine the extent of successful classroom 



teaching. The second purpose of the program to provide broad educational 
experience which will give the individual more freedom in his choice of 
career will require in-depth personal interviews with students. 

To this point in time the program has been subjected to internal 
evaluators working within the program. It may be argued that external 
evaluation is needed for objectivity. However, the advantages of 
external evaluation laay be questionable when weighed in terms of continued 
internal evaluation. Too often programs are externally evaluated for the 
sole purpose of credibility. After large sums of money have been spent 
it becomes possible to inform our academic colleagues that we must have a 
good program. After all, it has been evaluated in some official or formal 
manner. Undoubtedly a concise and sophisticated report would be available 
for display. 

Efforts should be made to avoid this pitfall in the evaluation of 
any Indian Teacher Education Program, It is unfortunate when a project 
receives a superficial analysis by external evaluators unfamiliar with 
philosophical assumptions and objectives underlying that program. This 
has occurred under the guise of objectivity and academic prestige with too 
many programs in the past. 

The real purpose of evaluation should be to develop a higher 
quality program for individual students. Evaluation needs to be reported 
in terms which both students and program personnel can readily comprehend. 
It is frequently possible to more accurately achieve this goal of evalua- 
tion through internal rather than external means. Whether evaluation is 
internal or external, research should be used as a continuous guide for 
program personnel to formulate more meaningful experiences in teach educa- 
tion for students of native ancestry, 
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